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Abstract 

We issue of school non-completion continues to be a matter of concern for policy 
makers and practitioners in Australia today. Despite the efforts of governments and 
school systems to improve participation and retention rates, often one in three students 
drop out of school before completing Year 12. Major factors influence non-completion 
and militate against young people remaining at school. Findings from recent research 
indicate that some non-completers choose to re-enter education through second 
chance programs outside the school environment. The argument for second chance 
education presented in this paper is developed within the context of the ‘risk’ society 
and in relation to recent theories of youth transitions. 

The need for a ‘second chance’ is justified in relation to recent theories of youth 
transitions, which suggest that re-entry into second chance education is a personal act 
of agency through which young people struggle to reclaim successfid personal and 
educational identities amidst the constraints and hazards in their daily lives. Based 
on the findings that increasing numbers of non-completers are enrolling in TAPE 
second chance programs, these enabling programs are considered as a means of 
addressing the needs of this cohort. Educational policy in Australia related to second 
chance education is critically examined in light of international programs and 
recommendations for change are made. 


Introduction 

In the context of recent studies on non-completion of school and contemporary 
theories of youth transitions the relevance of second chance education in Australia is 
worthy of re-consideration. In May 2001, 31.85% of 15 to 24 year olds enrolled in 
secondary school in the previous year were non-completers. This translates into 
86,000 of the total 270,000-student population (ABS 2001). In recent years there has 
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been no significant change in the numbers of non-completers, which are 
proportionately high compared to other OECD countries. As a group they persist and 
continue to be a source of concern to educational policy makers and practitioners 
(Lamb, Dwyer & Wyn 2000, Lamb, Long & Baldwin 2002, Lamb, Walstab, Teese, 
Vickers & Rumberger 2004). 

Research has established that the number of years of education and/or training is a 
significant predictor of future employment. In the case of non-completers, their 
vulnerability to economic and social change is greater because of their limited amount 
of schooling (Business Council of Australia 2003, Lamb et al 2000, Lamb et al 2004, 
Lamb & McKenzie 2001, Lamb & Rumberger 1999, McMillan & Marks 2003). Ignored 
for the most part by policy makers, this small but socially significant group of young 
people are through their own volition seeking re-entry into education through second 
chance programs in TAPE (technical and further education) and ACE (adult 
community education) settings. Recent findings from a small body of literature show 
that many of these young people successfully complete a second chance or ‘enabling’ 
course and make effective transitions to further education and/or employment (Dawe 
2004, Perber 1999, McPadden 1996, Phan & Ball 2001, Smyth & Hattam 2004, Spierings 
2003, Te Riele 2000, Wyn, Stokes & Tyler 2004). 

The notion of ‘second chance’ is strongly supported by recent theories of transition 
in the field of youth studies research. The traditional, linear, uni-dimensional models 
based on age or school to work transition are considered inadequate as they fail to 
capture the complexities of youth transitions in the post-modern era. Recent views of 
youth transitions as multidimensional, circular processes are gaining prominence. 
They include other kinds of transition such as moving away from home, movement 
from one relationship to the next, changes in life styles and transitions from single to 
parental status. Transition is perceived to be a fluid state, of always becoming, of 
arrival and departure, of leaving and re-entering education (Wyn et al 2004, Wyn 
&White 1997). In this context, rejection of first chance education does not always 
represent closure. Por many non-completers re-entry into second chance education is 
linked with the notion of education as ‘unfinished business’ (Munns & McPadden 
2000) and is an acknowledgement that they still had to complete a significant part of 
their education outside the school environment (Munns & McPadden 2000, Smyth & 
Hattam 2004, Wyn et al 2004). 

In advancing the concept of second chance education and foregrounding notions of 
re-entry and re-engagement in relation to non-completers it is the purpose of this 
paper to open up current educational policy discourse in Australia that hitherto and 
to a large extent still is preoccupied with improving retention and linear school to 
work transitions. A useful starting point is the analysis of the key factors that influence 
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non-completion, which provides the context for this discussion on re-engagement 
through second chance education. 


Defining the term ‘non-compieter’ 

For the purposes of this paper and consistent with current research a ‘non- completer’ 
refers to any student who has not completed Year 12. Included in this group are the 
early school leavers, who leave before or at the end of Year 10, and the late school 
leavers, who leave at the end of Year 11 as well as those who drop out during Year 
12 without attaining secondary graduation (Lamb et al 2000). 


Factors infiuencing non-compietion 

Although the main factors that influence an individual’s decision to drop out of school 
are presented separately in the ensuing discussion they have not been ranked, as it 
is usually the cumulative effect of a combination of factors that finally prompt a 
student to leave (Audas & Williams 2001, Entwisle, Alexander & Olsen 1997, Lamb et 
al 2004, McFadden 1996, Munns & McFadden 2000, Wyn et al 2004). Consistent 
findings from a large body of research from the US, the UK, Canada and Australia 
highlight the influence of particular factors on non-completion. 

Socio-economic status: Parental occupation and parental education 

Family circumstances are shown to have a profound effect on educational 
achievement. The likelihood of non-completion is found to be greater among children 
from lower SES (socio-economic status) backgrounds where the parents are often in 
unskilled work, have a limited amount of formal schooling and a low level of income 
(Ainley & Sheret 1992, Lamb et al 2000, Lamb et al 2004, McMillan & Marks 2003, 
Rumberger & Larson 1998). Both US data (Rumberger 2001) and Australian data (Gray 
& Beresford 2001) suggest that residential and school mobility (changing residences 
and schools) increase the risk of dropping out of school and both have their roots in 
family poverty. Responsibilities for the care of younger siblings and having to 
contribute to the family economy through paid or unpaid work are also barriers to 
completion (Gray & Beresford 2002, Wyn & White 1997). 

It is argued that children from low SES families start school from an inferior position 
and over time the achievement gap widens. With the gradual erosion of academic 
self-esteem they adjust their educational aspirations to gaining job-related skills while 
their more privileged peers focus on entry into university (Alexander, Entwisle & 
Olsen 2001, Teese & Polesel 2003). This is confirmed by findings from the 
Queensland study, which suggest that most well-to-do students from private schools 
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assumed that they would get a university degree. In contrast, students from a working 
class background aimed at entering into an apprenticeship or the workforce (Pitman 
& Herschell 2002). 

The persistence of this trend is noted in the 2004 report prepared for The Smith 
Family using LSAY 1995 data (Longitudinal Survey of Australian Youth). Even when 
parents have a degree or diploma, students from the highest quintile of family socio- 
economic status have a higher probability of planning full-time study, post-school. Of 
note is the 10% difference between the highest and lowest quintiles. Around 40% of 
students from the lowest quintile of family socio-economic status plan full time study, 
post-school, compared with over 50% of students from the highest quintile (Beavis, 
Murphy, Bryce & Corrigan 2004). Thus the probability of planning to study full time 
after leaving school is seen to increase as the levels of parental socio-economic status 
rise. 

Family structure 

Until recently human capital (parental education) and financial capital (parental 
income) were seen to exert a powerful influence on dropping out of school. Findings 
from recent studies in the US indicate that family structure is also a predictor of drop 
out behaviour independent of socio-economic status. Students from single-parent and 
step families were found to be at greater risk of dropping out of school. Thus, the 
importance of social capital (family relationships and parental involvement) is also 
shown to be a significant determinant in reducing the odds of dropping out of school 
(Astone & McLanahan 1991, Carbonaro 1998, Coleman 1988, Ekstrom, Goertz, Pollack 
& Rock 1986, Goldschmidt & Wang 1999, McNeal 1999, Rumberger 1983, Rumberger 
1995, Rumberger & Larson 1998, Swanson & Sneider 1999, Teachman, Paasch, & 
Carver 1996). 

Gender 

Studies on non-completion of schooling have shown a marked gender difference with 
higher rates of non-completion among boys. One reason advanced is that girls 
outperform boys in particular subjects (Arnot, Gray, James, Rudduck & Duveen 1998, 
MacDonald, Saunders & Benefield 1999, Sukhnandan 1999). Other researchers 
attribute this gap to changes in and awareness of gender segregation in the youth 
labour market. A dramatic decline in the teenage labour market has seen a sharp fall 
from 65% employment in 1966 to 20% by the mid-1990s. Females fared worse than 
males (Lewis & Koshy 1999, Wooden 1996). The continuing gender segregation of the 
labour market is further reflected in the overwhelming male domination of 
apprenticeships (Karmel 1995). The point to be noted is that it is not the ‘pull’ factors 
that cause girls to remain at school but rather the serious barriers they face at the 
point of entry into the workforce (Lamb & McKenzie 2001). However compared to 
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twenty-five years ago there has been a noticeable improvement in the career 
prospects for girls especially in the services sector and nursing. Entry into these 
professions requires a higher-level qualification, which is seen to have influenced 
higher levels of female school participation (Teese & Polesel 2003). 

Language background 

Research conducted in Australia and reports from the US indicate that young people 
from language backgrounds other than English have a higher Year 12 completion rate 
compared to those from English-speaking backgrounds, bindings from a national 
longitudinal study of nine broad ethnic groups in Australia indicated that for each of 
the groups, the Year 12 participation rates were greater than those of students from 
English-speaking backgrounds (Marks, Eleming, Long & McMillan 2000, McMillan & 
Marks 2003). In both Australia and the US it was found that the staying on rate was 
higher particularly for students of Asian origin because of their high educational 
aspirations and the belief that without a good education their chances of success were 
limited (Marks et al 2000, Steinberg, Dornbusch & Brown 1992, Sturman 1985). 
However US studies reveal disparities in educational achievement among racial and 
ethnic groups, for example the poor educational outcomes of African-Americans and 
Mexican- Americans. It is argued that cultural differences in values, attitudes and 
behaviours help explain why some racial and ethnic minorities in America are 
successful in school while others are not (Ogbu 1992). 

Indigenous status 

Indigenous Australian youth are most disadvantaged in relation to school completion 
and in relation to progression to higher education. In 1998 the apparent national 
retention rate for indigenous Australians was 32.1%, less than half the rate (72.7%) 
achieved by other Australians. Indigenous males were found to have poorer retention 
and participation rates compared to indigenous females (Lamb et al 2004, McMillan & 
Marks 2003). High rates of absenteeism and truancy not only had an adverse effect 
on academic achievement but also resulted in a sense of non-belonging at school 
causing these students to become social outsiders. This was found to correlate with 
an increase in juvenile crime (House of Representatives Standing Committee on 
Education and Training’s Report on Truancy and Exclusion from School 1996, 
Gardiner 1996, Rothman 2002). 

The prospect of future employment was found to be a major determinant in student 
attitude to schooling. In a national survey of indigenous and non-indigenous students 
40% of non-indigenous students were concerned about employer attitudes. In 
contrast, 60% of indigenous students felt that employer attitudes would act as a barrier 
to their aspirations (Craven, Tucker, Munns, Hinkley, Marsh & Simpson 2003). Thus 
for indigenous parents and students, schooling, in theory, is valuable for good 
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employment but since good jobs seemed almost unattainable, schooling itself was 
devalued and their educational aspirations blighted (Craven et al 2003, Mclnerney 
1991). 

Academic achievement and motivation 

Poor academic achievement as a powerful predictor of non-completion of schooling 
is well established in the international literature. In the US, predictions of drop out 
rates were made using failing grades as a criterion (Barrington & Hendricks 1989). 
Similarly, Canadian studies also found that school achievement was a better predictor 
of early leaving than socio-economic variables (Janosz, LeBlanc, Boulerice & 
Tremblay 1997). 

Furthermore, research in Australia and the US confirmed that academic achievement 
as a strong predictor of school completion also played a long-term role in the drop 
out process. Young people who struggle with schoolwork in the early years 
experience a sense of frustration and failure accompanied by a decline in motivation 
and self-esteem (Ainley 1993, Astone & McLanahan 1991, Finn 1989, Kaplan, Peck & 
Kaplan 1997). When they commence studies in Senior School they experience a sense 
of powerlessness as they grapple with theoretical concepts and the demands of time 
management, organisation and schoolwork requirements which overwhelm many 
who finally make the break from school (Alexander, Entwisle & Olsen 2001, Lloyd 
1978, Teese & Polesel 2003, Williams, Long, Carpenter & Hayden 1993). 

Work-related factors 

Work and income-related reasons have been identified as key reasons for non- 
completion. From the survey on education and training experience in Australia, ABS 
(2000) reported that 46% of non-completers left because they wanted to get a job and 
earn money. Getting an apprenticeship was also a major reason nominated by 42.5% 
of students (Lamb et al 2004). 

Findings from large surveys conducted in the United Kingdom also indicate that the 
desire to get a job and earn an income were major reasons for non-completion (Kysel, 
West & Scott 1992, Maychell &Evans 1998, Vaarlam & Shaw 1984). Thus for the 
majority of non-completers the pull of work constitutes a central factor in the decision 
to leave school early (Lamb et al 2004, McMillan & Marks 2003). Of significance in 
the Australian context is the finding that some young people, despite the concern 
about employment prospects, do not believe that staying on at school would enable 
them to gain successful entry into the labour market (Craven et al 2003, Lamb, Dwyer 
& Wyn 2000, Pitman & Herschel 2002, Smyth, Hattam, Cannon, Edwards, Wilson & 
Wurst 2000, Teese 2002). 
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School-related factors 

Findings from quantitative and qualitative studies indicate that school related factors 
play a significant role in early school leaving. Dwyer (1996) observes: 

Early leaving is often more related to the push from a negative 
experience of school than the pull of a job or a clear idea of future 
pathways to adulthood ... Most of the young people’s reasons had to 
do with wanting to get away from school, especially because the 
teacher/student relationship was a profoundly negative experience or 
they found the school environment and work uninteresting and 
uninspiring (p.l5). 

Lamb, Dwyer & Wyn (2000) found that up to 15 % of non-completers left in order to 
do training or study not available at their school. Curriculum and teaching and 
learning practice that is directed towards preparing students for entry into university 
greatly undermine the promise of equal opportunity. This was found to alienate a 
number of young people who considered it irrelevant to their needs and interests 
(Ball, Maguire & Macrae 2000, Dwyer 1996, Te Riele 2000). Those individuals who 
attempted to contest the boundaries and confront the barriers encountered social 
control that manifested itself through well-articulated views about what was ‘deviant’, 
‘out of place’ or likely to threaten the ‘image’ of the school (Smyth & Hattam 2004, p. 
10). The negative impact of school culture on the lives of some young people is 
consistent in many qualitative studies on non-completion (Brown et al 2001, Henry & 
Roseth 1985, Holden & Dwyer 1992, MacDonald 1999, Smyth, Hattam, Cannon, 
Edwards, Wilson & Wurst 2000). Although these qualitative findings are based on 
small samples they provide many additional and important reasons for non- 
completion of a more select group of non-completers (McMillan & Marks 2003). 

Evidence from the vast body of research on the issue of non-completion suggests that 
the complexity and uncertainty that characterise young people’s lives cannot be 
accounted for in a normative model of youth transition. The argument being made in 
this paper is that educational policy and practice should allow for the de-standardised, 
fractured and protracted nature of youth transitions. This often involves a number of 
critical turning points. The re-entry into second chance education is one of them 
(Bloomer & Hodkinson 2000, Raffo & Reeves 2000, Wyn et al 2004, Wyn & White 
1997). The case for second chance education is developed through the ensuing 
exploration of pertinent theoretical positions surrounding the development of youth 
identities. 
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Understanding agency within the context of risk society 

It is a well-established fact that young people today are growing up in a different 
world to that experienced by previous generations. With the onset of late modernity 
(Beck 1992 , Giddens 1991) society has acquired more science, technology and 
knowledge. But as knowledge is continually changing or being challenged, there is 
less certainty and growing insecurity (Giddens 1991). In the ‘risk society’ (Beck 1992) 
young people today are confronted by risks of a global nature, stemming from the 
threat of nuclear war, environmental disasters, the restructuring of the labour market 
and the weakening of traditional links between the family, school and work. Young 
people are now forced to negotiate a new set of hazards, which impinge on all 
aspects of their day-to-day lives. Self-identity becomes fragile and subject to constant 
reinterpretation (Giddens 1991). This constant reinterpretation and construction of 
personal biographies in the light of changing experiences is described as a ‘reflexive 
project’ (Giddens 1991). 

Within the risk culture, ‘no aspects of our activities follow a pre-ordained course, and 
all are open to contingent happenings’ (Giddens 1991, p. 28). Thus, the rhetoric of 
structured pathways through education is tested by the persistent and substantial 
proportions of non-completers who leave school early (Lamb et al 2000). These 
theorisations of the discontinuities and changes in young people’s lives may be 
juxtaposed with those that emphasise the continuity of traditional inequalities related 
to socio-economic status, gender and ethnicity. It is argued that despite the globalised 
nature of risks and social cleavages in late modernity, deep-seated social and 
structural influences remain, though they are often experienced and addressed 
individually (Furlong & Cartmel 1997). 

Recent research undertaken in the United Kingdom, Germany and Australia has 
highlighted the need for a re-consideration of the influence of structural factors. There 
is acknowledgement of the significant impact of social structures on the life 
experiences and life chances of young people. However the influences of social 
structures are not considered to be deterministic (Ball et al 2000, Bynner & Roberts 
1991 , Evans 2002, Evans & Heinz 1994, Green, Mitchell & Bunton 2000, Rudd & Evans 
1998). Rudd & Evans (1998) argue that young people’s experiences of life were 
complicated by the fact that they can respond to structural influences and make their 
own minor and major decisions about life experiences. This gave rise to the relatively 
new development of the concept of ‘agency’, which sees young people as having a 
past and imagined future possibilities both of which guide and shape actions in the 
present (Evans 2002, Emirbayer & Mische 1998). This sense of agency and taking 
control of one’s life is played out during the re-entry process when young people 
actively seek a second chance at education. 
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. . . many in the younger generation are becoming increasingly pro- 
active in the face of risk and uncertainty of outcomes, and are making 
pragmatic choices for themselves which enable them to maintain their 
aspirations despite the persistence of structural influences on their lives 
(Wyn & Dwyer 1999, p. 5). 

This is corroborated by findings from a recent qualitative study (Wyn et al 2004), 
which indicates that 15% of young people, who left school to take up jobs and start 
a career, soon discovered that the jobs were not ongoing for a number of reasons. 
Through critical reflection on their precarious situation they made the constructive 
decision to return to education. Thus, young people are seen to be actively managing 
and recreating their personal and educational biographies (Evans 2002). 


Exploring the frameworks of youth transitions 

The complexity and unpredictability of the life experiences and future prospects of 
young people points to a need to re-examine established understandings of youth 
transitions and frameworks which have been adopted in youth research and 
educational policy in the past (Wyn & Dwyer 1999). It is argued that the changes are 
significant enough to merit a re-conceptualisation of youth transitions (Furlong & 
Cartmel 1997). 

Transition is central to the lives of young people and metaphors are the prime means 
through which the mobility of young people has been captured. The different phases in 
the development of policy and research on youth transitions are often defined through 
the metaphors that were predominant during each phase (Evans & Furlong 1997). 

1960s the metaphor of filling society’s ‘niches’ reflected the emphasis on successful 
integration into adult roles. 

1970s the emergence of the ‘pathways’ metaphor captured changes in the youth 
transition process, which was now perceived to be longer and more 
complex as a result of an increase in education participation due to a decline 
in youth employment. 

1980s the term ‘trajectory’ indicated that social forces (not government designed 
pathways) were a powerful influence in determining the availability of 
resources to the young person and the momentum of the transition itself. 

1990s the metaphor of ‘navigations’ suggested that through the exercise of 
personal agency individuals tried to actively shape their lives within the 
opportunities and constraints that they encountered. 
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The two predominant metaphors discussed in the ensuing section juxtapose policy 
makers’ conceptions of transitions with the recent theoretical positions advanced by 
sociological thinkers. The first of these is the pathways metaphor that pervades 
education and training discourse in Australia. Its strong suggestion of linear transitions 
has contributed to a number of misleading assumptions (Dwyer & Wyn 1998, Cohen 
& Ainley 2000, BORIS 2001, Evans & Furlong 1997, Smyth & Hattam 2004, Wyn & 
Dwyer 2000, Wyn & White 1997). 

1. A young person’s transition is solely the school-to-work passage. This narrow focus 
ignores other transitions such as family, household or life style transitions and does 
not appear to include the equally important reversible movement of re-entry into 
education. 

2. All transitions are in the same directions. This often refers to institutionalised 
processes such as particular courses in education and training well trodden by the 
mainstream of young people. This perception ignores the ‘yO'Yo’ movements 
(BORIS 2001, p. 104) and reversible transitions that characterise the dynamic of 
youth life. 

3. The pathways are visible and clearly accessible so if some young people do not 
make it to the destination the fault lies with them. This view ignores the potent 
influence of varied factors (previously discussed) that may impede transition and 
assumes that ‘destination’ is a fixed state, consistent across all groups. 

4. The pathway outcomes are predictable and equitable. Such a view fails to take into 
account the changing structure of the labour market and the fact that access is quite 
often dependent on social class, gender, sexuality and race. 

The second metaphor is a reflection of more recent perceptions of youth transitions 
as processes marked by a series of arrivals and departures. This movement is captured 
through circular or spiral imagery (Evans 2002, Munns & McFadden 2000, Smyth & 
Hattam 2004, Wyn & White 1997). Wyn and White (1997) refer to this movement in 
their description of the ‘boomerang children’ (p. 96) for whom leaving education and 
returning is an ongoing process. 

This theme is developed further through the metaphor ‘navigating a transition’ to 
describe the self-determination and sense of personal agency evident in the choices 
made by young people (Smyth & Hattam 2004, p. 37). There is the critical moment 
when they decide to leave school and the equally decisive stage during which they 
strive to re-connect with learning through second chance education. Interview 
material (Smyth & Hattam 2004) and case studies (Berber 1999, Munns & McFadden 
2000, Wyn et al 2004) on re-entry into education and training support the claim that 
young people are capable of creatively manipulating structural and individual factors. 
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of making assessments of risk and need, and of creating opportunity structures for 
themselves (Ball et all 2000, Evans 2002, Smyth & Hattam 2004, Wyn & Dwyer 1999, 
Wyn et al 2004, Wyn & White 1997). 

Recent research suggests that the support systems available to young people prior to 
early departure, at the point of early departure, after departure, at the re-entry stage 
and during the period of second chance education are limited, ad hoc and 
fragmented. The complexity of youth transitions is an area that has not been 
addressed adequately by current educational policy (McIntyre & Melville 2000, Smyth 
& Hattam 2004, Wyn et al 2004, Wyn & White 1997). A major challenge for 
educational and youth research on transitions is overcoming the difficulty in 
systematically documenting data on other important dimensions of young people’s 
lives, apart from education and employment data, of which the latter is readily 
available. Wyn and Dwyer observe: 

The old linear categories which define ‘transition’ almost exclusively in 
terms of the two dimensions of ‘study’ and ‘work’ continue to dominate 
the parameters of most of the large-scale statistical data bases. Evidence 
about other priorities which young people themselves may have - 
personal lifestyles, leisure interests and even family priorities - tends to 
be piecemeal, sporadic or market-driven (2000, p. 153). 

It is these findings that can help shape policy response to the issue of non-completion 
and to a re-consideration of the relevance of second chance education by providing 
valuable insights into the ways in which young people struggle to re-construct and 
define their identities as they re-engage with learning. 

A case can be made that educational pathways should allow for reversible movements 
to accommodate the complex transition processes of young people struggling to 
comprehend the existential issues of late modernity and the uncertainties of our risk 
society (Beck 1992, Giddens 1991, Smyth & Hattam 2004, Wyn & Whitel997). In this 
context second chance education programs that facilitate a re-engagement with 
learning could enable disaffected students to create or regain successful selves and 
identities (Smyth & Hattam 2004, Wyn et al 2004, Wyn & White 1997). 


The concept of second-chance education 

Second chance education is based on the idea that ‘through an organised structure an 
individual can actualise an educational opportunity missed or failed the first time 
around’ (Shavit, Ayalon & Kurleander 2001, p. 2). The philosophy underpinning 
second chance education is that ‘errors made by the selection mechanisms of the 
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educational system or by individuals who terminated their own educational career 
could be corrected at a later stage’ (Yogev 1997, p. 469). Thus, students who do not 
succeed on the main road are given another chance to do so, not via a parallel road, 
but rather a re-entry portal into the main track (Shavit et al 2001). 

There are three basic criteria by which second chance frameworks provide a genuine 
‘second chance’ (Inbar & Sever 1989). 

1 . Accessibility - second chance systems should be non-selective 

2. Effectiveness - second chance systems should improve educational attainment 

3. Equivalence - second chance programs should lead to similar if not the same 

rewards for success as the first chance provides 

In the Australian context, findings from a small body of literature suggest a shift from 
the linear view of retention to Year 12 to a consideration of re-entry into education 
through second-chance education programs outside the school system (Dawe 2004, 
Leong 2002, Spierings 2003, Smyth & Hattam 2004, Te Riele 2000, Wyn et al 2004). 

Some groups of young people decide to leave school early because it ceases to be a 
viable option. However, the decision to leave school early does not constitute a 
closed or completed episode. The first chance is not necessarily the last chance and 
mobility may be achieved through non-traditional routes (Inbar & Sever 1989, Munns 
& McEadden 2000, Wyn et al 2004). Eor many young non-completers whose 
experience of the first chance was one of marginalisation, disengagement and 
alienation, aspiring for a second chance signifies their struggle to reconstruct their 
educational identities and experience a sense of self-worth. Munns and McEadden 
conclude: 

They want a solid base from which to build a more satisfying and 
productive life. They want to reconnect with education as a socially 
supportive institution and to ameliorate their sense of personal and 
cultural fracture. They want to prove to themselves and others that they 
can ‘do it’, i.e. return to education and succeed (2000, p. 71). 

Thus for many young people the notion of a ‘second chance’ is linked with the desire 
to change the circumstances of their lives by returning to education after episodes of 
educational failure, homelessness, emotional deprivation, criminal behaviour or even 
sickness (Munns & McEadden 2000). 
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The compensatory role of second chance education: The building of social 
capital 

Studies of second chance education programs in TAPE and ACE settings in Australia 
suggest that the real value of these programs is to be found in the intangible benefits 
that students derived from them (Saunders, Jones, Bowman, Loveder & Brooks 2003, 
Wyn et al 2004). These related to the personal satisfaction experienced by students 
through the development of social skills, a sense of greater control over their lives, 
the confidence to seek out new opportunities, make well informed choices and pass 
on these benefits through interaction with family members and communities. Of 
significance were the meaningful relationships that were formed with peers and staff 
and the sense of belonging to a group. 

Bourdieu (1986) in his definition of social capital refers to the actual or potential 
resources, which are linked to the possession of a durable network of relationships 
or to membership in a group. Por Coleman, the strength of ties within the group is 
an important aspect of social capital. 

Social capital, however, comes about through changes in the relations 
among persons that facilitate action. If physical capital is wholly 
tangible, being embodied in observable material form, and human 
capital is less tangible, being embodied in the skills and knowledge 
acquired by an individual, social capital is less tangible yet, for it exists 
in the relations among persons. Just as physical capital and human 
capital facilitate productive activity, social capital does as well. Por 
example, a group within which there is extensive trustworthiness and 
extensive trust is able to accomplish much more that a comparable 
group without that trustworthiness and trust (1988, pp. 100-101). 

The qualitative benefits experienced through re-engagement with learning are 
confirmed by studies conducted in the United Kingdom. The National Institute of 
Adult Continuing Education (NIACE) 1999 survey findings reported that 87% of 
respondents experienced improvement in their physical health, as a result of 
participation in learning, while 89% reported positive emotional or mental health 
benefits (Aldridge & Lavendar 2000). This is supported by findings from the Dench & 
Regan (2000) study, which concluded that a high proportion of people benefited from 
learning in terms of general well being. In addition to increased confidence and self- 
esteem some of the greatest general benefits highlighted were the development of 
new friends, contact with other people and improved relationships with other people. 

In this context it is worth introducing Walker’s (1987) theory of intercultural 
articulation for a different perspective on the way individuals may add to their social 
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capital. There is not scope within this article to explore this in detail, however the 
benefits gained through the implementation of intercultural articulation are 
highlighted. 

The dualistic view of the productive capacity and reproductive nature of education is 
particularly relevant to second chance education. The findings of an ethnographic 
inquiry into the effects of a second chance program in Sydney highlight how 
pedagogic practices offer the potential for groups to access advantage or close off 
such opportunities and unintentionally create the conditions for recycling 
disadvantage (McFadden 1996). However the negative effects may be minimised 
through the implementation of intercultural articulation (Walker 1987). This refers to 
a teaching paradigm that allows for positive and democratic teacher/student, 
student/student relations. This is achieved through cultural convergence, ‘an 
understanding and affinity’ for the cultural groups involved in the educational 
program rather than cultural divergence (Walker 1995, p. 41). 

While cultural divergence forces learners to opt for solutions to their problems 
exclusively from within the resources of their own cultural group, cultural 
convergence encourages them to see other options and possibilities for action from 
the repertoires and reservoirs of other cultural groups. Findings from the ethnographic 
study of a bridging programme in Sydney in 1992 and 1993 (McFadden 1996) and 
from interviews with students enrolled in re-entry programs in New South Wales, 
Victoria and South Australia (Wyn et al 2004) highlight the positive effects of 
intercultural articulation. Both studies report the new possibilities and options for 
action that became available to learners through intercultural articulation with other 
groups of learners in the class and with teaching staff. Through these networks of 
social relations students were no longer trapped in the confines of their own culture 
but were able to enrich their social capital by drawing on the collective resources of 
the group. 

Counter-hegemonic pedagogic strategies were also instrumental in promoting a 
culturally convergent experience. Wyn et al (2004) report that group-devised work 
that involved learning to work with others, being part of a group and developing 
skills in teamwork, negotiation and conflict resolution provided plenty of social 
capital and hence opportunities for individual change and development. 

As previously noted, the profile analysis of non-completers seeking re-entry into 
education revealed a significant deficit in social capital, attributed to factors such as 
low SES, family structure, gender, indigenous status and poor academic achievement. 
This is supported by the literature on re-entry into second chance education, which 
highlights the disadvantage experienced by this cohort of young people. The findings 
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from the literature draw attention to the compensatory but crucial role of second 
chance education in enabling these learners to move beyond their past experience of 
educational failure and reclaim successful individual identities (Dawe 2004, Ferber 
1999, McFadden 1996, Smyth & Hattam 2004, Wyn et al 2004). 


Re-entry into education through TAPE: Reciaiming the sociai 
service view 

while it is acknowledged that re-entry portals are available at second chance 
education colleges and in ACE settings, a discussion of these models is beyond the 
scope of this paper. The focus here is on exploring TAFE as an example of one 
provider of second chance education. Re-entry into education through TAFE is 
considered in view of the traditional role that TAFE has performed in providing for 
and supporting the access and participation of disadvantaged groups (Powles & 
Anderson 1996). From this perspective, a review of the role of TAFE is relevant in the 
light of the dramatic changes undergone by the institution in recent years and the 
impact of these changes on the second chance role that TAFE was historically 
designed to support. 

Dichotomy in TAFE: Social service versus economic utility 

In the early years of its development Australian technical and further education was 
orientated towards the working class and had dual goals; to provide skills instruction 
for the workforce and to offer people from lower socio-economic backgrounds 
opportunities for personal development and advancement (Murray-Smith 1966, 1971, 
Powles & Anderson 1996). The social service view was also reflected in the central 
vision of the Kangan Report (1974) wherein TAFE was not to be mainly ‘the supplier 
who meets the client needs for skilled labour, but as supplying each person with 
education to meet his freely-chosen vocational need within the context of the 
vocational world’ (p. 11). 

The social service view of TAFE relates back to the series of psycho-social and 
structural barriers to post-compulsory education participation in school identified by 
the Kangan Committee (Kangan 1974, p. 11). 

• Fear of failure (relating to school experiences) 

• Fear of tests and examinations (resulting in the public exposure of failure) 

• Rigidly defined course requisites 

• Inflexible learning methods 

• Hierarchical structures in favour of high academic achievers 
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The Committee believed that TAPE was in the best position to address the barriers 
faced by disadvantaged groups. Thus from the mid 1970s a range of access programs 
were developed premised on TAPE’S role in redressing social imbalances (Powles & 
Anderson 1996) 

The 1980s saw large numbers of young people enrolling in TAPE transition education 
programs and pre-employment programs (Powles & Anderson 1996). Yet 
simultaneously, many participation and equity programs that aimed at increasing 
equity of access to mainstream courses were discontinued because they were non- 
accredited, ad hoc and not properly integrated with mainstream courses. 
Purthermore, they were considered marginal to mainstream, and hence under- 
funded and under-resourced (Anderson 1985, Lechte 1985, Noonan 1985, Sweet 
1985). The technically oriented workshop culture of TAPE colleges also presented a 
strong barrier to the acceptance of special access and equity programs (Kell 1990). 

By 1990, the notion of economic utility had gained ascendance in TAPE. In the Scott 
Review (1990) of the TAPE system in NSW the quasi welfare role of TAPE was 
subsumed in an industry-driven, market-tied, workplace orientated vision of TAPE 
(Broadbent 2001, Schofield 2001). In this context, the human capital paradigm is 
dramatically altered. With students now cast as consumers, education and training is 
defined in terms of a commercial transaction rather than a process of social and 
cultural formation. The focus is on .skills formation, with the principal objective to 
increase productivity and competitiveness of industry rather than contribute to social 
and personal development. Industry, rather than the individual student is now 
viewed as TAPE’S principal client (Boomer 1987, Marginson 1993, Powles & 
Anderson 1996). 

In current, key policy documents such as Shaping our future: Australia’s national 
strategy for vocational education and training 2004 - 2010 industry is identified as 
the key player in vocational education and training. 

• Industry leads key aspects of vocational education and training (VET) 

• Industry defines the skills that people need to work 

• Industry advises about the products and services it requires 

• Industry promotes how businesses and employees can undertake VET both in and 
outside work and the ensuing benefits 

The role of Registered Training Organisations (that include TAPE colleges) is to 
translate the needs of industry into client-focussed, quality training programs. While 
inclusivity and equity are incorporated into the national strategy, scepticism about 
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the priority of these issues has been expressed on earlier occasions. Powles & 
Anderson (1996) express this notion in the following way: 

In extremis, provision for disadvantaged groups becomes one of many 
institutional performance indicators, given lip service by government 
and unsupported by the public purse (p. 3). 

Despite a marked decline of the social service view of TAPE since the 1990s and the 
challenges that TAPE confronts in continuing to offer access programs, recent studies 
suggest that ‘enabling courses’ in TAPE colleges are often the preferred choice for 
young people seeking to reconnect with learning (Bagshaw & Brown 2001, 
Broadbent 2001, Dawe 2004, Perber 1999, Leong 2002, Phan & Ball 2001, Powles & 
Anderson 1996, Te Riele 2000, Wyn et al 2004). The term ‘enabling courses’ is used 
to describe a range of pre-vocational courses, bridging courses, literacy and numeracy 
programs, job seeker preparation and employment skills development programs and 
life skills programs aimed at various target equity groups (Phan & Ball 2001). Students 
who complete these courses generally attain a recognised qualification, an AQP 
Certificate I, II or III (Australian Qualification Pramework). 

A comparison between the 1998 figures of the Phan and Ball (2001) study and the 
2001 figures presented by Dawe (2004) validate the claim of a substantial increase in 
the number of 15 to 19 year olds enrolled in enabling courses mostly at TAPE 
institutes. 


Age group 

Total number of VET 
students (‘000) 

Number of enabling 
course students (‘000) 

Proportion of students 
in enabiing course (%) 

15-19 years 

306.4 

18.6 

6.1 

20 - 24 years 

242.6 

10.7 

4.4 

25 - 29 years 

180.4 

9.8 

5.4 

30 - 39 years 

310.8 

19.1 

6.2 

40 - 49 years 

238.0 

13.7 

5.7 

50 - 59 years 

108.7 

5.7 

5.3 

60 - 64 years 

18.8 

1.3 

7.0 


Source; Adapted from Phan & Ball (2001, p. 15) 


Table I 

Proportion of Students in Enabling Courses in Australia, 1998 
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Of the seven age groups depicted in Table 1, one of the highest proportion of 
students (6.1%) undertaking an enabling course belonged to the 15-19 years 
category. Table II shows an increase in numbers of 15 to 19 year olds enrolled in 
enabling courses, over a three-year period. In 2001, the proportion of 15 to 19 year 
olds who were engaged in an enabling course had risen from 6.1% to 8.0%. This age 
group were now the most represented in enabling courses. 


Age group 

Total number of VET 
students (‘000) 

Number of enabling 
course students (‘000) 

Proportion of students 
in enabiing course (%) 

15-19 years 

416.0 

33.2 

8.0 

20 - 24 years 

266.6 

13.6 

5.1 

25 - 29 years 

185.8 

10.2 

5.5 

30 - 39 years 

329.5 

19.8 

6.0 

40 - 49 years 

276.8 

15.8 

5.7 

50 - 59 years 

148.1 

7.5 

5.1 

60 - 64 years 

27.4 

1.7 

6.3 


Source: National Centre for Vocational Education Research 2001 National VET Collection 
Adapted from Dawe (2004, p. 19) 

Table II 

Proportion of Students in Enabling Courses in Australia, 2001 

Findings from the Phan and Ball (2001) study and Dawe’s (2004) study highlight a 
significant trend in student enrolments in enabling courses from thel5 to 19 year old 
age group. During 1998 those students who had left school before completing Year 
10 and were unemployed were three times more likely to undertake study in an 
enabling course when compared to their counterparts. In 2001, students who had left 
school before completing Year 10 and who were unemployed were four times more 
likely to undertake enabling courses than their counterparts (Dawe 2004). 

Low socio-economic status, indigenous background, disenchantment with the school 
system and the perception of the TAPE environment as being a more attractive 
alternative to school have been cited as key factors contributing to this trend (Dawe 
2004). However, a more extensive examination of the factors that influence re-entry 
into education through TAPE is warranted. 

Profile of students seeking re-entry into education through TAPE 

Findings from the NCVER 2001 National VET Collection indicate that 27% of females 
and 38.6% of males in the 15 to 19 year old age group undertook an enabling course 
(Dawe 2004), a marked increase from the 18.7% and 29.4% in 1998 (Phan & Ball 
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2001). Enabling course students who identified as being of Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander descent were 37.7%. Of significance is the 40.6% of 15 to 19 year olds 
from rural and remote regions undertaking an enabling course (Dawe 2004). Often 
there is nowhere else for them to go and TAPE may be the only second chance 
opportunity available to them (Dawe 2004, Wyn et al 2004). 

Factors that influence re-entry into enabling courses at TAPE 

Low SES, a major determinant for non-completion is also found to be a strong factor 
influencing re-entry into enabling courses. It has been argued that choosing the TAPE 
alternative ‘is rooted in the complex of values, orientations, attitudes and behaviours 
that characterise families in different social status groups’ (Williams 1987, p. 112). 
Students from low SES groups were found to be concentrated in preparatory and 
basic .skills courses (King 1987, Powles & Anderson 1996, Williams 1987). The high 
material costs for mainstream VET courses were also found to be a significant barrier 
to entry (King 1987). In this context the Youth Allowance has been cited as an 
incentive to enrol in enabling courses though the trend of younger people accessing 
these programs was established before its introduction. Nevertheless there is some 
indication that it is reinforcing this trend (Perber 1999). 

The quality of staff - student relationships is a significant facilitator. The positive 
attitude of staff towards students at the time of re-entry and the informal nature of the 
pre-enrolment interview are found to alleviate the stress experienced by many young 
people who are attempting to re-connect with learning after earlier experiences of 
failure and exclusion. Of importance were the encouraging and affirmative teacher 
attitudes towards students throughout the duration of the course (Perber 1999, Smyth 
& Hattam 2004, Wyn et al 2004). 

Ease of access and clear pathways were also found to encourage re-entry. Pindings 
from recent studies indicate that enabling programs play a significant role in helping 
young people complete their general education, build basic study skills and gain 
confidence. Often within a program there is the opportunity for students to proceed 
from Certificate I up to Certificate III or IV. Links with other programs offer students 
the chance to choose a preferred pathway (Dawe 2004, Phan & Ball 2001, Wyn et al 
2004). There is also evidence that achievement in general education courses is now 
recognised as a minimum requirement of entry into mainstream VET courses and 
some areas and levels of employment including the public sector and the defence 
forces (Bagshaw & Brown 2001). 

The influence of student-centred approaches to learning as a significant determinant 
for re-entry cannot be overstated. Plexible learning and assessment strategies, flexible 
learning spaces, manageable sized modules, group devised work, a culture of 
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support, the application of adult learning principles and customised learning 
programs were found to enhance student re-engagement with learning. Other 
important components of the learning paradigm were the establishment of clear 
boundaries and expectations and connections with broader community support 
networks (Smyth & Hattam 2004, Wyn et al 2004). 

Youth transitions and outcomes after completing an enabling course 

It is difficult to establish equivalence between enabling programs and Year 12 
qualifications. Enabling programs may not adequately address all the criteria that 
apply to second chance frameworks (Ball & Lamb 2001). Nevertheless, the literature 
suggests that these TAPE programs have enabled some students to effectively re- 
engage with learning and make successful transitions into further education and/or 
employment (Dawe 2004, Phan and Ball 2001, Smyth & Hattam 2004, Wyn et al 2004). 
This is confirmed by findings from the national VET data collection. Table III shows 
the level of qualification undertaken by students after completing an enabling course. 


Age 

Level of Qualification 

Higher Same Lower Other Totai 

15-19 years 

41.6 

42.7 

5.7 

10.1 

100.0 

20 - 24 years 

40.7 

44.0 

5.7 

9.7 

100.0 

25 - 29 years 

32.7 

49.6 

6.7 

11.0 

100.0 

30 - 39 years 

30.6 

47.8 

7.4 

14.3 

100.0 


Source: Adapted from Phan & Ball (2001, p. 24) 


Table III 

Level of Qualification Undertaken by Students after 
Completing an Enabling Course 

of the four age groups presented in Table III, nearly 42% of those agedlS to 19 years 
made a successful transition to a higher-level qualification. While the percentage of 
early school leavers that belonged to this group is not known, it may be assumed that 
given the age range, a considerable number may have been non-completers. The 
point to be noted is that these young people had benefited from a second chance 
education program in a setting outside the school system and gained the confidence, 
knowledge and skills to undertake further learning. 

In the Australian context, the completion of an enabling course does not guarantee a 
student a job, however it does not mean that enabling courses were not effective in 
assisting individuals to gain employment (Phan & Ball 2001). 
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Age group 

Before commencing enabling course 

After enabling course completion 

Empioyed 

Unemployed 

Not in 

iabour force 

Empioyed 

Unemployed 

Not in 

labour force 

15-19 

24.6 

35.3 

39.1 

34.7 

35.9 

26.7 

20-24 

26.1 

46.2 

27.4 

32.3 

35.6 

30.4 

25-29 

29.3 

40.5 

29.6 

32.1 

32.6 

34.0 

30-39 

26.9 

30.6 

41.9 

28.5 

30.1 



Source: Adapted from Phan & Ball (2001, p. 35). 

Table IV 

Employment Status Prior to and after Enabling Course 
Completion in Australia 

The national VET data presented in Table IV indicate that the highest percentage of 
employment after completion of an enabling course is recorded for the 15 to 19 year 
old age group (Phan & Ball 2001, p. 35). It may be inferred that second chance 
education programs in TAPE settings could enable young people to negotiate 
successful transitions and also equip them with the skills required for the workplace. 

The qualitative benefits derived by students cannot be ignored. Increased self- 
confidence (as a result of knowledge and skills development), improved lifestyle, 
increased networks for support, development of social contacts and a sense of 
belonging have been cited as significant outcomes derived from participation in 
enabling programs and major contributors to student well being (Leong 2002, Ferber 
1999, Phan & Ball 2001, Te Riele 2000, Wyn et al 2004). 

However, caution must be taken against the view that these TAPE programs are the 
panacea for all disaffiliated youth. The risk of students being trapped in an ‘enabling 
course roundabout’ and not progressing on to higher-level courses or employment 
has been debated (Wyn et al 2004, p. 14). Similarly, the possibility that these programs 
could sometimes result in ‘recycling disadvantage’ has also been mooted (McFadden 
1996, p. 87). 


The gaps in educational policy and practice in Australia 

Policy formulation in Australia, for the most part, continues to be driven by a view of 
retention that emphasises linear progression pathways. At the national level the Prime 
Minister’s Youth Pathways Action Plan Taskforce (2001) emphasises the importance 
of retaining young people through the development of more effective post- 
compulsory education and training that would facilitate their transition into 
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employment. At the state level, initiatives like the amalgamation of the education and 
training sectors, in Western Australia, into the Department of Education and Training, 
was undertaken with the purpose of achieving an ‘integrated approach to the 
education and training of 15 - 17 year olds that focuses clearly on increasing 
retention’ (Western Australian Department of Education and Training 2003, p. 3). 
Emerging legislation to raise the school leaving age in Western Australia and 
Queensland is also aimed at increasing the retention rate of 15 to 19 year olds in full 
time education and training (Carpenter 2004). 

Continued emphasis on the compulsory school leaving age has been described as an 
anachronism from the Eordist era (Spierings 2002). Similarly, the developmental 
model, which age-based schooling reflects, is seen to be increasingly out of touch 
with the reality of young lives (Wyn & Dwyer 2000). The immense challenge posed 
by the complex life patterns and transitions of young people is universally 
acknowledged. What is required is a concerted effort by policy makers and 
practitioners in re-orientating educational policy and practice from simply managing 
these complexities and uncertainties to embracing it and encouraging discourse about 
it (Smyth & Hattam 2004, Spierings 2002, Wyn & Dwyer 2000, Wyn & White 1997). 

The presumptions of policy makers about the mobility of young people are also 
called into question. The minimalist and deterministic nature of the ‘propulsion 
model’ (Rudd & Evans 1998, p. 60) of the current education system in Australia is 
based on one such assumption that all young people may be propelled through the 
education system in quest of a credential and as a result obtain employment and 
contribute usefully to the economy (Rudd & Evans 1998, Smyth & Hattam 2004). Such 
a view refuses to recognise a salient feature of ‘late modernity’, which is the shift from 
predictable biographies to the more individualised biographies of young people in 
the current ‘risk society’ (Beck 1992, Giddens 1991). Thus multiple forms of transition 
that may include re-entry into second chance education and the part young people 
themselves play in shaping their futures are seriously undermined (Rudd & Evans 
1998, Smyth & Hattam 2004, Te Riele 2000, Wyn & Dwyer 2000, Wyn & White 1997). 

The power relations inherent in educational policy and practice masked by a false 
humanitarianism further alienate young people (Ereire 1970). Official policy 
constructions continue to position young people as passive subjects or ‘consumer 
recipients and not as active co-participants involved in shaping their life conditions’ 
(Eraser 1989, p. 155). By refusing to think ‘against the grain’ (Roman 1996, p. 2) policy 
makers have excluded those young people who ‘refuse to be institutionalised’ (Eine 
1996, p. xiv). Young people’s decisions to re-engage with learning are subsumed 
under ‘monological deficit assumptions’ (Roman 1996, p. 3) that stigmatise those who 
resist the ‘social magic’ (Eine 1996, p. xiv) of school. Educational policy responses are 
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thus seen to have contributed to the alienation of early school leavers through a lack 
of clear pathways back into education and training, very little provision for structured 
re-entry and limited opportunities for gaining access to second chance education 
(Vinson 2001, Smyth & Hattam 2004, Spierings 2002, Wyn et al 2004). 

The lack of an effective tracking mechanism for early school leavers in Australia is 
another issue that has not been adequately addressed by policy. This is in contrast to 
some European models where ‘schools have a statutory responsibility to track their 
early leavers and monitor their experiences’ (McIntyre & Melville 2000, p. 9)- In 
addition, the lack of a structured approach to the provision of information and 
support to early school leavers and those seeking re-entry is another issue that needs 
to replace the ad hoc arrangements through CentreLink and the random referrals of 
a youth worker (McIntyre & Melville 2000, Wyn et al 2004). 

Findings from the Central Coast study indicate that school responses to early school 
leavers are for the most part reactive rather than proactive. Young people who made 
trouble were in some instances presented with a folder of information about local 
jobs and courses. In many cases the suddenness of departure made school 
intervention difficult. In other instances those who left under a cloud were least likely 
to receive a sympathetic farewell or relevant information of which they had the 
greatest need. Few early leavers received an exit interview or were provided with a 
letter of reference (McIntyre & Melville 2000, p. 9). 

The issue of re-entry also requires the attention of policy makers and practitioners. 
While the sustainability of the comprehensive one school model has been called into 
question (Spierings 2003, p. I4), alternative institutions, which provide students with 
a second chance to complete their secondary education or equivalent, are not 
widespread in Australia. Second chance colleges are few and far between and usually 
located in metropolitan areas. Second chance options in regional areas are limited to 
TAFE or ACE providers and practically absent in remote rural locations. Continuity of 
many ACE programs is dependent on funding and numbers are limited. TAFE is often 
the only option left for those seeking re-entry into education. Even here significant 
structural constraints pose barriers to re-entry. Age limitations, entry requirements, up- 
front fees and lack of formalised links with schools act as major impediments (Wyn 
et al 2004). In addition, there is the fragmentation of support services and young 
people having to often rely on the goodwill of individuals to enable them to move 
forward. There is a need for Australian educational policy to fill the vacuum in 
relation to re-entry into second chance education to ensure that the needs of this 
significant minority group are adequately addressed (Spierings 2003, Te Riele 
2000, Wyn et al 2004). 
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Learning from international experience 

Interesting and informative points of comparison with exemplars from international 
practice may be able to provide Australian educators and local communities with 
fresh insights and strategies for addressing the needs of early school leavers. The 
Danish Production Schools (PS) are intended for young people who experience 
difficulties in making the transition from junior to middle and senior levels of 
schooling. These Production Schools exist alongside primary, senior secondary and 
technical schools. Operating under a discrete Act of Parliament, they are relatively 
independent and autonomous (Spierings 2003). Salient features of Production Schools 
include: 

• Development of a renewed appetite for learning through the discipline of work 

• Learning projects that result in real goods and services 

• Student responsibility for learning and the conditions under which learning occurs 

• A holistic approach to learning that includes the personal, social and educational 
situation of each student 

• Diversity of workforce that includes trained teachers, tradespeople, professionals etc. 

• Operation over 52 weeks rather than school terms or semesters. 

Findings related to the destination outcomes of students suggest a positive trend that 
includes successful transitions into the workforce and into further education and 
training. A useful comparison of the PS system to the Australian context may help in 
identifying key issues for policy consideration in Australia. It may be argued that 
educational inclusion is an essential ingredient in Danish educational policy. 
Government support for this educational model ensures that it forms an integral part 
of the education system and co-exists amidst other educational settings as a genuine 
pathway rather than an adjunct (Spierings 2003). 

Current educational policy debate in the Netherlands in favour of sideways movement 
as against vertical progression paths in education appears to reflect a growing 
recognition of the multidimensional nature of youth transitions. This is supported by 
the advocacy of joined-up policy making that incorporates multi-agency interventions 
to address the variety of incidents that influence a young person’s transition (de Bruijn 
& Voncken 1998, Nijhof 2001). The importance of inter-agency support and 
community networks is gaining increasing support in Australia. This is reflected in 
policy documents and reports (Kirby 2000, Prime Minister’s Youth Pathways Action 
Plan Taskforce 2001). However, a more structured approach to establishing 
connections with broader community networks and support agencies is required both 
at the organisational level and at the classroom level. 
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A good example of a systematic and cross-sectoral approach that facilitates the 
smoothness of youth transitions is demonstrated through the Scandinavian model. 
Local government responsibility for the development of a community base of service 
providers and agencies ensures the availability of support mechanisms for young 
people within the community. Through the use of mentors and career counsellors, 
young people are linked with different educational providers and support services to 
ensure that their specific needs are addressed. Similar arrangements are available in 
Australia through various youth initiatives implemented by the State Governments. 
However local government investment in a collaborative model that channels the 
resources of community organisations and agencies for the benefit of young people 
are not well known (Wyn et al 2004). 

In New Zealand, the inclusion of the Alternative Education Policy in official policy 
construction demonstrates government recognition of the importance of providing 
second chance opportunities for disenfranchised youth. Learning programs for this 
cohort are delivered in conjunction with a community provider often using a non- 
school approach. The aim of the policy is for these students to re-enter the education 
system in a mainstream school. Of note is the increasing Maori community 
involvement in policy construction and the provision of alternatives (Spierings 2003). 

In the Australian context the importance of community involvement and seeking 
input from students, parents and community elders, in the development and 
implementation of educational programs for indigenous youth is reflected in policy 
documents and educational practice (MCEETYA 1995, Budby 1994, Bourke, Rigby and 
Burden 2000, Dayl994, Gray & Beresford 2002, Partington, Godfrey & Harrison 1997, 
Watson & Roberts 1996). Bindings from numerous case studies (Bourke et al 2000) on 
parental and community involvement in Aboriginal education highlight improvements 
in student attendance, participation and academic achievement. However, the need 
for a systemic approach to community involvement in all aspects and at all levels of 
the schooling process has been identified. This requires changes and modifications to 
existing organisational frameworks to accommodate the needs of local situations. 
Ongoing training, professional development and employment of indigenous staff 
have also been advocated as a means for furthering community involvement in 
education (Bourke et al 2000, Hughes & Moore 1997). 

Einally, a consideration of second chance education in Israel suggests some 
similarities with those offered in Australia. The external schools in Israel that target 
teenagers and young adults who have failed secondary school are analogous in some 
respects to the second chance colleges in Australia. They specialise in preparing 
students for the external matriculation examinations. The ‘Mechinot’, one-year 
university preparatory programs (Shavit et al 2001, p. 3) appear to share some features 
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of the bridging programs offered by some universities in Australia. Germane to this 
discussion on second chance education are the recent findings on second chance 
mechanisms in Israel which suggest that while second chance opportunities may not 
offer their users ‘upward mobility’, they ‘protect them from downward mobility’ 
(Shavit et al 2001, p. 9). Similar trends have been found in recent studies on the 
outcomes of enabling programs in Australia. Findings indicate that completion of an 
‘enabling program’ often facilitated transition into the workforce and into further 
education (Dawe 2004, Phan & Ball 2001). 


Conclusions 

It is clear that the opportunity for second chance education is crucial for groups of 
young people with disrupted educational pathways. Despite having left school early 
for a variety of reasons young people still retain educational aspirations. Findings 
from the case studies of second chance education in New South Wales, Victoria and 
South Australia indicate that the chief reason for re-entry was to complete secondary 
education and undertake further education. All the young people in the study 
believed that gaining an educational credential would enhance their futures (Wyn et 
al 2004). 

The re-entry of early school leavers through the TAFE sector is strongly supported by 
the literature. Results of early school leaver destination data in 2001 show that nearly 
51% of early school leavers indicated TAFE as the preferred destination (ABS 2001, 
Ferber 1999, Phan & Ball 2001, Smyth & Hattam 2004, Wyn et al 2004). More recent 
findings in PISA, Programme for International Student Assessment (2004) indicate that 
TAFE figured prominently in the educational aspirations of both indigenous and non- 
indigenous students. Nearly 20% of non-indigenous students aspired to obtaining a 
TAFE certificate or diploma. While about 13 % of Indigenous students did not intend 
to pursue further education after secondary school, 40% of indigenous males planned 
to finish an apprenticeship and 30% of indigenous females planned to complete a 
TAFE certificate (De Bortoli & Cresswell 2004). 

There are significant issues that need to be addressed to facilitate the effective 
transition of young people who wish to complete their education outside the 
traditional school environment. Table V presents an overview of the issues and the 
implications for policy makers, education and training providers and researchers, 
reframing issues already identified (McIntyre & Melville 2000, Vinson 2001, Wyn et al 
2004) into a model supporting transition to second chance education. 
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Issues 

Policy makers 

Policy response to facilitate 
effective re-entry into 
second chance education 


Implications 


• The needs of young people with disrupted educational pathways are 
recognised and addressed in official education and training policy. 

• Effective policy on structured re-entry into second chance education 
and/or training for non-completers is developed and implemented. 

• An organised structure of second chance education and training options 
with clear pathways that facilitate entry and exit is developed and 
implemented. 

• Efficient funding models that enable education providers, government 
departments and community agencies to achieve the collective goals of 
education and support services for young people are developed and 
implemented. 


Education/training providers 

Systemic support services • Support mechanisms to assist young people during crucial transition 

phases i.e. early exit from school, re-entry into second chance education, 
progression to higher education or employment are provided. 

• The movements of students are monitored and tracked in a systematic 
manner. This includes departure from and re-entry into education and 
transitions between, within and out of educational institutions. 


• Cross sectoral service agreements with government departments that 
include health and community services, local community agencies and 
employer networks are implemented to ensure on-going support for non- 
completers. 

• Relevant professional development for teachers is provided with a focus on 
the development of appropriate behaviour management skills, learning 
paradigms and assessment practices that cater to the different learning 
styles of young people. 


Researchers 


Knowledge about young 
people's priorities and 
interests 

Structured re-entry into 
education and/or training 


Efficient models of inter- 
agency collaboration 


Longitudinal studies of early 
school leavers 


• The use of participatory research for the development of a knowledge 
database on the multi-dimensional transitions of young people to inform 
educational policy construction and practice. 

• Models of re-entry and re-engagement that ensures consistency and 
improves the quality of the re-engagement process for non-completers are 
investigated. 

• Best practice models based on collaborative partnership agreements, 
systematic brokering arrangements and optimal use of existing resources 
are investigated and documented. 

• A systematic database on the short and long term outcomes of re-entry 
programs is developed and utilised to assist in policy formation. 


Program development for 
second chancers 


Development of innovative learning programs that integrate the art, the 
media and information communication technologies are developed and 
implemented to enhance the learning experience of young people. 


Table V 

Issues and implications associated with re-entry into 
second chance education 
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The literature contains strong messages about the value placed by young people on 
second chance education opportunities. The way forward is for educational policy to 
provide clear directions on the re-engagement and re-entry processes for non- 
completers who wish to re-connect with learning. At the local level, links between 
schools, TAPE colleges, ACE providers and community agencies are seen to be crucial 
in facilitating an easy transition and enhancing the quality of the early school leaver’s 
re-engagement with education. 
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